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Or again: Persius, Sat. 1, 124, 

Audaci quicumque adflate Cratino 
iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene palles 
— to work yourself into the humor of Satire and 
Sarcasm you will — that is the tradition of Gram- 
maticus — soak yourself in Old Attic comedy. Ex- 
otic? Yes. But their way: the way of Roman 
verse-production from beginning to end. The same 
matter in Vergil's Georgics 2, 380, 
Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper amnibus aris 
Caeditur et veteres ineunt proscaenia ludi 
Praemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Thesidae posuere, atque inter pocula laeti 
Mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per litres. 
Kibw, Kw)ufSla, 4<r/cos, the skin filled with wine. 
See the MSS. of Aristophanes irepl Ku/ufiStas. Then 
the Scholar of Posilipo goes on to bring in the 
Fescennian verse of Italian vintners as a parallel. 
How even a single Ode of Horace can be expounded 
without that Greek consciousness which Horace 
shared with his readers, all his readers — this is be- 
yond me. The method of acquiring Greek as a 
living tongue in the better society of Rome began 
probably soon after 155 B. C. As to the Gram- 
maticus and declamator of Domitian's era, Quin- 
tilian is before us : nothing is more wholesome for 
the Professional Latinist than to stndy him from 
cover to cover, pen in hand. 

One of the most salient features of Quintilian 
is the overpowering mass of Greek erudition. For 
of the Roman rhetor was postulated not only knowl- 
edge of Greek t^x"")> but also a familiar and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the various writers, who in 
the different genera of literature had by Aristarchos 
and others been put in the naniv. Full citation or 
mere reference abounds also to Aeschines, Anti- 
phon, Apollodoros, Aristotle, Chrysippos, Demos- 
thenes, Georgias of Leontini, Isocrates, Menander, 
Pericles, Plato, Pythagoras, Socrates, Theodectes, 
Theodoros of Gadara, Theophrastos. 

I conclude this little protest with a passage from 
Cicero: "ut ipse ad meam utilitatem semper cum 
Graecis Latina coniunxi neque id in philosophia 
solum, sed etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci, idem 
tibi censeo faciendum, ut par sis in utriusque ora- 
tionis facilitate". . . . The rest being equal, the 
better Hellenist is the better Latinist. 
New York University E. G. SlHLER 



THE NEED OF A REVISION OF LATIN INSTRUCTION 

(Concluded from page 212.) 
With regard to the third and fourth year's work 
I would earnestly advocate putting the Vergil be- 
fore the Cicero : 

1. Because it is the more natural order in mental 
development to read epic poetry before studying 
oratory. With younger pupils a most absorbing 
interest can be awakened and sustained in the storm 



on the sea, in the naive meeting between Aeneas 
and his mother goddess, in the introduction to 
the queen at Carthage, in the dramatic story of the 
fall of Troy, in the romantic episode with Queen 
Dido, in the games, and finally in the mysterious 
descent into Hades, when, on the other hand, the 
thundering denunciations of Catiline are likely to 
fall on deaf ears, particularly in the case of girls. 
It is easier to rouse the younger pupil's appreciation 
of the color of poetical epithets than to interest 
him in the balance of the periodic sentence, in the 
analysis of synonyms, in following a close constitu- 
tional argument like that of the Fourth Catilinarian 
oration, or even in so much as comprehending the 
finest passages in the Archias. 

Moreover, from a practical point of view, it is 
wiser to reserve the Cicero for the last year in 
order to use it as a model for Latin prose work. 
We cannot prepare pupils satisfactorily for a hard 
Latin, prose examination by the third year. The 
additional year gives them a larger vocabulary, 
greater maturity of mind and better developed rea- 
soning powers, all of which are essential to good 
Latin prose work. 

The well-worn objection that poetical construc- 
tions unsettle the pupil's syntax is a teacher's buga- 
boo. It is a very simple matter to emphasize the 
constructions in poetry which differ from prose to 
the entire satisfaction of the few scholars who are 
troubled by them, while most of us can sadly 
testify that the great majority of our classes are 
never startled by poetical licenses. 

Lastly, if the Vergil is taken in the third year, 
the Cicero can usually be read before Christmas, 
leaving the rest of the year for grammar, Latin 
Prose and sight translation. A thorough drill in 
these three provides a far better preparation for the 
kind of work we want done in college than the 
reading of poetry in the last year of school. 

To sum up: In view of the need of revising 
Latin methods of instruction so that our pupils may 
be better prepared to read and enjoy Latin, I would 
suggest : 

For the first year: More sight translation in 
class, more connected narrative, and the creation of 
a Roman atmosphere around the pupil by the use 
of stories concerning the myths, the traditions, the 
history and the daily life of the Romans. 

For the second year: Selections from the seven 
books of Caesar instead of the first four books. 

For the third year : Vergil. 

For the fourth year: Cicero followed by Latin 
Prose. 

During each of the last three years there should 
be : More sight translation, more memorizing- — es- 
pecially in Vergil, more reading of the original. 

"But", you say, "where can we get the time for 
all this? Shall we lessen our grammar work?" 
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By no means. Make it even more exacting, par- 
ticularly in the rapid handling of the forms that 
recur most often. 

"What then? Shall we take from the time spent 
in translating into the best English we can com- 
mand" ? 

That would be simply suicidal. For nothing is 
more certain than that the most practical benefit de- 
rived from the study of Latin lies in the added 
power of expression that one acquires through con- 
stant translation. 

No, not in that way. Save time in other direc- 
tions. Cut into the fads and frills of which we 
are all so fond — into the unnecessary time devoted 
to long vowels and hidden quantities, to experi- 
ments in pronunciation, to the fruitless discussion 
of new pigeon holes for the cases and the sub- 
junctive — and put the time thus gained into essen- 
tials, and, believe me, we shall not have such meager 
results. 

Without making any concessions whatever to 
what Prof. Bennett calls "the exactions, the ex- 
actness and the exactingness of Latin", by sharper 
attention to detail and stricter economy of time, it 
will be possible to spend a few minutes of almost 
every recitation in sight translation and reading in 
the original. If to the earnest and thorough work 
we are now doing, we add energetic and persist- 
ent effort in these two directions, at the end of 
four years, not only will our pupils no longer look 
on their Latin as a mere exercise in clever transla- 
tion, but they will feel that they have gained a cer- 
tain mastery of a language both vital and virile 
and will look forward to further progress in it. 
This in itself will do much to correct the abuse 
of the translation both in school and college, so 
that with the co-operation of the college instructors 
that evil will abate even if it cannot be altogether 
eradicated. Thus the additional year or two of 
Latin in college will appeal more to school gradu- 
ates in the added certainty that they will acquire 
such an intimate friendship with the best part of 
Latin literature that in later life it will be a pleas- 
ure to take the old books again in their hands and 
sit down to a quiet hour of enjoyment with them. 

To this end, I would urge that something definite 
be done. Let this Association come to an agree- 
ment on some of these points, let it put itself on 
record with regard to them, let it advocate them 
strongly and insistently through The Classical 
Weekly, let it ask the Regents and the College En- 
trance Board to incorporate them in their examina- 
tions. 

By such united effort, the Association will be 
exerting an influence proportionate to the strength 
and quality of its membership, and — more than that 
— it will accomplish an improvement in the teach- 
ing of Latin that will enable it to defy every as- 



sault and will make it the most effectively— and 
therefore the most successfully— taught subject in 
the curriculum. Jaeed W. Scudder 

The Albany Academy 



REVIEWS 

Life in The Homeric Age. Thomas Day Seymour. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1907. Pp. 

704. $4. 
That this is one of the most handsome and at- 
tractive books of recent years is known to all who 
read this review. The Macmillan Company has 
done its best to provide a fitting vehicle for con- 
veying the results of this illustrious scholar's life's 
devotion. As the subjects covered are so many 
and so varied, it is possible to touch only a few 
of them. 

Professor Seymour, the philologian, reaches the 
same result as Andrew Lang, the man of letters, 
that Homer presents the picture of one stage in a 
single civilization, that he is not a learned anti- 
quarian, but describes the life of his own time in 
terms and with pictures familiar to his hearers. 
Professor Seymour, by showing that the picture 
is a unit and no line is to be drawn between the 
so-called earlier and later books, confirms Lang's 
theory that the poems are the work of a single gen- 
eration and not of several centuries. Both these 
writers wrote at the same time, so the conclusions 
are independent. Granted that the poems are the 
reflection of one brief stage of culture, it seems to 
me Lang's conclusion is inevitable. This sentence 
on Homeric Geography deserves quotation, p. 53 
"The limits of geographical knowledge were nar- 
row, and we cannot suppose that the poet claims 
ignorance on matters which were familiar to his 
hearers. He had nothing to gain by appearing to 
be ignorant of what others knew. As in most 
other matters, Homer was a man of his times, not 
an archaeologist nor a modern scientist". The 
"Solar Myth" theories are rejected in toto, as the 
heroes are to Homer genuinely human. The author 
inclines to Doerpfeld's Leucas-Ithaca theory, but 
does hot commit himself. The Introduction is 
the strongest feature of the book and deserves the 
attention of all scholars, as it unites the sanest judg- 
ment with the widest scholarship. The next chap- 
ter "Cosmography and Geography" was written be- 
fore the author was wearied by his task, and is "ex- 
cellent. One statement in it is open to question, 
p. 55, "That Ossa is placed on Olympus and Pelion 
on Ossa, in order to scale the heavens, shows that 
the shapes of the mountains were familiar to the 
poet; as he knew which should form the base, and 
which the apex of this pile". Had the order been 
reversed, then Pelion must have been carried up 
and down Ossa, then up Olympus. The position 
of these mountains is clearly the reason for putting 



